SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
self-questioning and rather morbid introspection, we
prepare ourselves for the task of logical examination of
our ideas and the ideas of others. In a book like this, or
even in the most private self-questioning, we can only
expose the barest outlines of ourselves, and in any case,
psycho-analysis is but a young science, and not a very
confident one at that.
This book attempts to do various things. The first
part of it is supposed to be a kind of sample analysis of
some of the commonest of our social attitudes. The
result of this analysis is that our attitudes, including
our views of Communism and of Russia, are seen to be
very much more than personal. When any of us meets
a communist or stands in the main street of Leningrad
and surveys the crowd, he is not, as it were, a mere
mirror, reflecting more or less accurately what lies
before his eyes. The mirror of his mind is no ordinary
plain surface. The peculiar and unpleasant nature of
his subconscious self has already twisted the mirror in
some directions* The shape of the society in which he
was bred, the class to which he belongs, the stage to
which the conflict between the classes in that society
has attained, the economic legacy of history, with its
cultural implications, all of these things together twist
the mirror to a certain perspective, and to no other
perspective. Our opinions are &ee, in the sense that
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